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ABSTRACT 

Site ,irlalt8 were ccndudted at aix state departaents 
of vocational education (Texaa, IllinoisV Utah, South Carolina, 
Hlchigan, and Indiana) to aaseas the levelNof articulation with 
related educational disseaination agencies. These' statea represented 
a tariety of settings which Illustrated the effects of geography, 
popjlaticn aixe^ levels of past and present educational disseaination 
activity, a«a}cen«|8 and usefulness of an approved state plan, and 
physical proxlaitf of ataff aeabera on the levels o£ articulation. It 
yat observed that articulation is greatly enhanced when the Saount of 
inforaal ccBiunlcation betweer staff afabers Is high, Foraal 
Interagency agreeaenta are not a guarantee of cooperation, although 
Feriodic coaiunication and aeetings arc essential to aaintain 
avareneaa. Ganerally thfre is a lack cf funds to adequately uaei 
•xistivg resicvrces* Streaalinlng of organiiational pe^raonnel 
■tructuriag would greatly facilitate Fr«««nt levela o£ articulation. 
The overall level of articulation in these states ia not high^ but. 
It was noted that there la great willingness to participate and 
l.ncreaae the aaount of articulation, (The six case histories are • 
presented individually,) (Author/IBA) 
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• * • ABSTRACT 
Site visits were conducted at six state departments of vocational educa- 
tlon to itflnenn the levpl of nrticulnrlon with rolntod cducntlonal' dlssemi natlou 
agencloa. T^ieso states reproHentod a variety oL soLLlngs which illuatrated 
the affects of geography, population size, levels of past and present educa- 
tlonal dissemination activity, awareness and usefulness of an approved state 
plan, and physical proximity of staff meitfbers on .the levels of ar ticul,^tlon. 
It was observed that articulation Is greatly enhanced when the amo\int of • 
Informal •communication between staff members Is hig^i. Formal Interagency 
agreements are not a guarantee of cooperation, although periodic communication 
and meet^pn^are essential to maintain awareness. Generally there Is a lack 
of fun^s to adequately use existing resources. Streamlining of organizational 
peraorinel structuring would greatly^ Facilitate present levels of articulation. 
The (Overall level, of articulation In these states Is not high, but, l.t was 
noted that- there Is great willingness to partlclpa*te and Inci^se the amount 
of Articulation. 



. FOREWORD 

Proper ai^l efficient usage of educational Information resources and 
their dissemination Is a responsibility that vocational educators confront 
dally. Xhe National Center for Research In Vocational Education engages In 
many activities that collect, organize, publish and disseminate educational 

r 

information and recognizes and continually works toward the goal of successful 
^tlculation of these increasing amounts of data. 

We wish to thank the members of thjp State Education Agencies and Research 
Coordinating Unit staffs in Kansas, Texas, Illinois, Utah, South Carolina, 
Michigan, and Indiana for their contribution of time and expertise. Their 
willingness to provide information, inslghta and materials greatly facilitated 
the compilation of this publication. ^ 

Recognition is also extended to the project staff, Ida Halasz-Salster , 
William Hull, and Carl Oldsen, for their contributions. 
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Executive Director 
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^ INTRODUCTION 

These case hLstorloH ot vocational educntion dlssomlnal Ion articulation 
provliio an opportunity to t^xamlno the similarities and dlllerenccs in six 
selected state departments^f vocational education. They* Illustrate the. 
Impact^ of geography in a state, the effect of a small population base on a 
large geographic entity, a large population and an equally large geographic 
area, past and present levels of educational dissemination activity, aware- ' 
ness ^nd usefulness of an approved state plan, and the effects 'of physical ' 
proximity and staff members engaAed in dissemination activities and the 
levels of articulation. 

Cooperation in and amongst agencies shoyld be based on basic principles, 
since the mission and activities of agencies may differ due to organizational 
and legislative mandates- These Include: 

1. Agencies^ which depend upon each other for resources are 
most lltcely to cooperate. , 

2. Goals must be recognized as mutually supported by each 
cooperating agency* 

3. Shared go^ls tend to foster cooperation.^ 

4/' Potential for cooperation among agency personnel Increases 
as the frequency and quality of communication increases. 

'I 

5. As a^ncy cooperation increases, transactions should become 
* fopnhllzed and routine. 

6. Open, nonprescrlptlvfc Interaction between provider and user 
will Increase when the interaction la percetved to be sanctioned. 

* 

7. Control of dlsseminafion activities In a state by one group 
may be counterproductive.. 

8. Generalized dissemination centers are better «able to access 
multiple resources which meet program improvement needs. 



9. Specialized dissemination canters are batter able to 
> interpret problems of clients and to provider technical 
assistance. 

10. rioHiaiu tiupiovement needH ahotild bo resolved by the 
unit of governn»ent closest to the location -of the need. 

11. Successful articulation of agency p'roblems is likely to 
_ ' occur when plans are exchanged as they are developed 

incrementally. 

Tangible evidence was observed of these principles In operation, with 
variations being accommodated to be responsive to specific organizational, 
economic, personnel and political dictates. 

Specific observations are cited In each case history, but general 
observations are: 
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1. The level of articulation is greatly dependent on the 
•mount of informal communication that occurs among 
staff members. 

2. Formal Inter-agency agreements, while providing the 
legal sanction for articulation among. agencies, are 
not a guarantee of successful articulation. 

3. Physical' proximity to other staff members and resources 
is a major determinant of the level of articulation. 

k. Periodic communications and meetings are essential to 
maintain awareness of services and products. 

5. .The organization and retrieval of information ranges 

from barely. controlled to loose and ineffective means. 

6. There is a universal lack of funds and personnel to 
adequately use existing resources and respond to requests. 

7. Emphasis needs to be placed on utilization of existing 
resoutces and strengthening those in place, rather than 
creating additional ones. 

8. Streamlining of state drganizational personnel structuring 
would greatly facilitate present levels of articulation. 



♦ A» a r«8ult of these case studies, it Is apparent that the need an^l 
time for articulation has arrived. Given the limited personnel and fiscal 



re«ource«. It i» Imperative to malg^ maximum and wise use of those available. 

The overall level of art IculaLlon !» not hl^h, but the wi il Ingne.s.s to partl'cl- 



prtTTO and Inoronso tho aiiit)unt of articulation Ik apparently proat . Suroessful 
measures of articulation need to receive more publicity within agencies and 
many states to allow for their greater Incorporation within vocational educf- 
tlon d lasem iiuit Ion efforts^ * j s 



V 
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NOTE: Certain organizational -charts were not avfillable In original copy, 
Legibility maybe slightly Impaired. 
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CASt; STUDY RKPORT: TEXAS 
Date of Visit: April 16-17, 1970 
Interviewer: William L. Hull 



Why ToxaB Was S^l^ec_L_e5l y 
The largest land area among the contiguous forty-eight states makes 
Texas a onlque state for study. The distance factor poses special problems 
when disseminating materials to the local school districts. Regional- Edu- 
cation Service Centers (RESCs) were created to help bridge the distance 
between the centralized Texas Education Agency (TEA) and the Independent * 
school district*. « ' 

One reason Texas was selected is because It represents a diverse 
clientele of different ethnic minorities and geographic conditions. In^ie- 
pendfence is valued in the 1,100 school districts, the fifty-four junior 
colleges, and the two technical institutions. A strong orientation to 
service areas, such as^istributive •ducatlon and trade and Industrial, 
exists in th^ state's vocational education programs. Physical distance 
between sites and the numbers of teachers (over 10,000 in vocational educa- 
tion) tend to further emphasize independence between, -service areas and edu- 
cational institutions. ■ ^ - 

A second reason for selecting Texas for study is the leadership role 
played by key persons in dissemination. Vocational educators in the Depart- 
ment of Occupational Education an<|f»Technology represent their state well in 
rttglonal and national meetings on dissemination and utilization 4 ^exas 
educators have participated in the following recent meetings; 
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National Planning and • 

Southwlde Rese/irrh 
Cqordinatihg Council^ 

Midwest Regional Currlc-. 
ulum CoorcH nation Meet tog 



'Soptombor 11-13, 1978 
October 16-18, '1978 '. 



Co luiubu^i , Ohio , 



ilaljl^ah'asseeS Flor;lda 



National RCU Conference . 



Columbus', ^.Mie coy ri 
Sc6ttHdi^^tf, Ari zpna 



Octgber 18.-20, 19>8 
April 30 - my 3,\1^79 

One of thejnost highly regarded educators In dlssemlnatloh 1|» the DifjrectoV 
of TE^'s Division of . Dissemination, Virginia Cutter..; She ha* leaped dlaseml-.' 
nation plans and strategics by her .tfiemberjjhlp: on the. U .-^I Office, o^ Education 'a 
Dissemination Analysis Group., by. participating ,. In the National -IpstJrWte of. ^ 
Education'^ Interstate Project on Dissemination, and by (Ihtflrlng tWj^atlonaP : 
Advisory Gr^up of the Research and Development Exchange, a nel;w,o;rk of regional, 
laboratories and national centers. ■ « 

Characteristics of the State Education' Agency 
The State Education Agency setting In Austin, Texas is unique. Located 
there are four Institutions vitally concerned with education and Its Improve- 
ment. These are the Texas Education Agency, tb|* University of Texas, the 
Research and Development Center for Teacher Education, and the Southwest Edu- 
cational D€?velopment Laboratory. .Linkages among these agencies are noted in 

♦ 

the next section of this report. * / 

Organisation charts of th* ^Texas Education AgencJy and the Department of 
Occupational Education and Technology are Included In this report. Vocational 

education services are administered through the Deputy Commissioner for. Programs 

\ 

and P«raonn«l Davelopmant. The Research Coordinating Unit (RCU) In the Depart- 
ment of Occupational Education and Techrtology Is a separate unit fuom the 
operational vocational programs at the secondary., po^t-secondary , and adult 
^vals. Hovavar, all of the vocational units are located In the same state 
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Of tlcc building. A Relatively high degree of Interaction acrosiTuntts •takes 
place among person^ in votsatlonalv education • The functions of reseA^ch, Inno- 

vnflnn, currirnhrm tlovr.l (^[Miiofi t , i^,u f d.-uuM^ and (XMitv.w^l I ng , iiiul [MM':u)niirT" train 
ing.Ure coordinated ' by theRCU. See the organization charts Included In this 
report fot more Information, 

The AusLln Texas vocaLional education staff aro supplemented. by Hlate 
staff members In fourteen field offices throughout the state. Field office 
staff are assigned by service areas, e.g., agriculture, home economics, etc., 
in regions which .are not necessarily coterminous with other service areas. 
None of the vocational edifcatlon regions are coterminous yith the RESCs. 

The DtVision bf Dissemination was created In 1966. It is part of the 
Associate Commissioner's Office for Policies and' Services . As such, the 



Division has respo*'A*iblllty ,for coordinating systematic^change in Texas 
schcfels. The Texas dissemination system is an outgrowth of project CITE 
(coordinating Information for Texas Educators), a National Institute of • 
Education sponsored capacity building project. The system has several ^s- 
denntnation components. These 'are: 

1. A> Texas Diffusion Network . Funded by^T^itle IV"C,*this 
network acts as a, liaison for setting up various national 
and state validated programs. Programs are nominated, ; 
evaluated, and visited by teams of educators. A stat^-- % 
wide task force determines which programs will become 
validated and part of the network. The programs range 
from vocational to fine arts. 

2. Ap Annual Statewide Coiiference. Every two years, the 
cdnference features sWte validated programs. Alternate 
years feature nationally validated programs • * . 

3. The National DiffU6loh Network . Developer /Demonstrator 
staff provide materials, tralning^^ and technical assist- 
ance to Interested, adopters.. Anothet* major strand of (fDN 
is the State Fac;^lltator . This person,, located in the 
Division of Disseminatibn created awareness of the demon- 
stration sites and helps match local needs with exemplary 
practices* 

« , ■ ' 

A. A CITE Resource Center . This Center utilizes a natlonally- 
; ^ based computer bank and a ffexas-based^ resource collection 

to lUiswer" information requests from Educators throughout 

the atatp. ► 



CooiUiimtlon ib the major tui^ctlon ot state fitatf, who deliver services 
to client schools through regional education" servlce"^ centers . Each of the 
20 RKSCh hHH a |>f»rson (or pnrt of n pvrr>n\^) <nipporfpd hv tho Hfvl.Mlon hf 

Dlsseminatlpn. Additional Information about .this system la In the enclosed 

« 

organization charts. , 

The RESCfl arc unique institutlona with n financial base coming directly 
from the Texas legiylaturo . Additional funds are c.ollecitul for «orvic«» 



rendered in data processing and media based on the average dally attendance 
of students 1^ their region. Each RESC has its own Board of Directors. Staff 
employed by the RESC are considered to be staff- members of a local school 
district. . - . 

■ . 

' Cooperative Dissemination Actions 
This section of the study describes factors which facilitate or inhibit 
cooperation among dissemination agencies. The focus is on state-level horl- 
zontal articulation; however, in the case of Texas, the Regional Uducatlon 
Service Centers are mentioned because they play a role in delivery of state 
services • 

Facilitating Factors 

Within the Texas Education Agency, a Commissioner's Coordinating Council 
(C^C) meets every other week to discuss actlv^^tles across the agency. Thirty 
members who are associate commissioners and division directors comprise th:^ 
ttxiBCutlve planning committee. Likewise, a Communications and Publications 
Committee functions agency-wide, chaired by the Director of the Division of 
Dissemination. Any publication of TEA puat be approved in advance by this 
committee. Carolyn Hlnkley represents vocational education on this committee. 

Members of the Det^artment of Occupational Education and Technology serve 
ta rsvisvsrs of proposed programs for the Texas Diffusion Networks. Likewise, 



■tatt members In the Division of Dissemination are often asked to review 
proposals for exemplary projects In vocational education. 

VornMonnl pdurMMon rosPMrch .iml I'x »Miipl .ify t<'in)rt:; air d[sLilI)Utrd 
across agency lines. From 100 to 200 copies of these yeports go to people 
In the 54 junior colleges, the 20 RESCs, arid the state agency. The didtrl- 
butloii pattern of each report varies according Lo the nature ol the r<^port. 

RCU Htaff are located in the stixwe building as the proprani staft In 
vocational education. Although this enhances articulation of research 
and development findings to programs per se, the Division of Dissemination 
Is located across town in a builcjlng housing the Commissioner of Education. 

A monthXy meeting with RESC directors is held, with the Associate Com-- 
mlssioner for Occupational Education and Technology. 

'a linkage was noted between the CITE Resource Center and the Southwest 
Educational Development Laboratory. Action yas taken by the Lab on a RDx 
regional advisory committee reconinendation(^ to share access to the CITE 
Resource Center with other states in the Region. 

Inhibiting Factors 

Chief among the barriers to cooperative ^activities is the structural 
difference l^n the delivery of services by the two departments. None of the 
RESCs regions are cotermljious with the regions in vocational education. Voca- 
tional education curriculum materials are developed and produced at laboratories 
wltli statewide service area clientele. This delivery system is not likely' to 
change In the near future. * 

The cohesive nature of vocational education service areas tends to inhibit 
searches for innovatibns Mn, other services areas or outside of vocational edu- 
cation. For •xample,, a resource center staff member noted the limited number 



\ 

of ERIC searchefi requesjted by vocational educators compared to the number 
of requests coming from persons In the RESCs. 

Step{i Toward a Dluaonaiuttlou AiLiculatlo u rim> 
Dl^anlnatlon articulation in Tex'aa * wotbld be enhanced with greater 
Interaction between a'gfenclea, particularly the RCU and the Division of 
DissemTnatlon. Some of the vocational education tVemplary prolectf? should 
be making applications for status as a Developer /Demonstrator In the Texas 
Diffusion Network. Likewise, some of the linkers located In the 20 IJESCs 
would be In an "fexcellent position to apply for vocational educaClon Priority 
Six In future years. This priority addresses th^ need for dissemination' of 
results of final reports or products of exemplary and innovative programs,- 
It Includes the employment of persojts^ to act as disseminators on a local 
level . I 

Relationships between staff members in the two departments (the RCU and 
the Division of Dissemination) are good. Staff members know each other and 
value each others' positions.^ There is reason to belle^C common interests 
will result in Joint activities in the future. It will, however, take time 
to determine the advantages of inter-departmental cooperation. The following 

t 

Ide^s are suggested for joint dissemination activities: 



1., Invite Division of Dissemination staff members to state 
teacher meetings. Their purpose would be to share"* sources 
^ of R&D information on problems of Interest to the teachers. 

2. Review projects .funded in vocational education research, 
eketnplary, and curriculum with linkers in the 20 RESCs. 

•3. Identify contact persons in the RESCs to respond to 
information requests from vocational educators « 

4. Identify dlasemlnation goals shared by both departments. 

\ 

5. Initiate discussions within each department to determin^ 
how R&D results on statewide priorities can befeatuVedl 
In Joi^tit dissemination activltiefi. , \ 
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CASE STUDY REPORT: ILLINOIS 
Date of Visit: July 27, 1979 
Inturvittwer: William L. Hull 



Why Illinois: W as Selected 

\' ' / ' • 

Illinois ^as aelecteil for study because of its highly developed processes 

pleading to prj^gram improvement. This development can be attributed to two 
factors: a well-financed program and active state Ifeadershlp ../^Over $26 million 
dollars came into the state from federal sources (PL 9A-A82) 1^ FY 79. This 
wafi' matched with $29 millioiLjdDllars from Stat;e General Revenue Funds for the 
^aaihe year. ' Approjcimately $3.4 million , dollars, of these combined monies were 
used for research, exemplary, curriculun^ persorfhel development and 'grants for 
'elimination of sex bias. 

Dr. Ronhld McCage directs th€{. Research and Development Section of the Depart- 
ment of ^du],t. Vocational and Technical Education. He has served in this capacity 
for seven years. He has been President of the National Research Coordinating Unit 
Peraonnel Association twice during this time. Recently, he was named to head an 
Amitrican- Vocational Assoolatlon committee on program Improvement in vocational 
aducatlon. 

Characteristics of thfe StVtte Education Agency . 
^ Over half of the people in Illinois live in Cook County. Rockford, east 
St. Louia and the QufSd cities area represent other large metropolitan centers. 
The population distribution la reflected in the structure of the Illinois. 
Off lea of Education. A part of the office la located in Chicago, Illlnola. 
In total, tha agency aarvaa^^^^opulatlon of 11 million people living in 102 
countlaa. Theira are 1050 school diatricts in the atate. ' 



The Executive Deputy Superintendent has responsibility for day-to-day 

) 

oporrttlnn^ of tho TlHrtoIr. Offlot- of Kchuatlon (TOE). Ti-n asKlsLant. Hupor-. 
IntemU'nta and the bond of \.oci\\ Kducntlon A};.oncv SorvlcoH (T,EA) lopOri 
to this position. The agency organizational chart is on ^he following page. 
The exiscence of this Department ab a neparate oiganizatlou for over fifty 
years InCluonctHl this specialization of roles.. The integration of this depart- 
ment within the Illinoia Office of Education took pljace in 197^ with the 
impl^entation of the State Board of Education. \;,e8tige8 of speciaJLlced roles 

and responsibilitle^^stlll exist In parts of the lOE. For example, a few 

I 

subject matter specialists are left In the Program Planning and Development 
section of LEA^ Services and in the Department of Specialized Educational 
Services. Prior to 197A, these specialists |iad developed curriculum guides*. 

The KSEA Title IV(C) office Is located within the department for federal 
andt state grants. This*t>ffice is responsible for the recent creation of 
Centiprs for Educational Improvement. These c6a^ers are discussed later in this 
report. Program Service •reams (PSTs) are attached to five regional offices of 
the Illinois Office of Education. These teams act as linkage agents to local 
achool districts for the Illinois Resource and Dissemination Network (IRDN). 

A ■ , I 

The PSTs are administered through the LEA Service Department. The responsibility 
for program improvement in Illinois rests with LEAs. 

At the state levels program improvement as a function of research and 
development activities exists in one department. It is the Department of Adult, 
Vocational aiid Technical Ed^ration within the Planning, Research and Evaluation 
Department which serves ds an inhouse research and information function for the 
Superintendent's Office. Lines of communication among these sections (which 
report through different departments) are^ffnformal and ad hoc in nature. 
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rifty-flve Educational Service Regions (ESRs) are operating In the state 

CO 

of Illlnolfl at the present time. They were created by the state 1 ep,1 ql nf tire 
from tht' County Supi-i lutiuklouL o^ SchuoLii atiactuie. KSR supcrin^tMulents 
are elected. An evaluation of their effectiveness Is being qonduct^d this 
year for the first time as was directed by the l-lHWols Ceneral Assembly. 

All of tht previously mentioned program improvement sections nro" located 
at the state, of flee building in Springfield, Illinois. One statewide service 
l8 not. This Is the f ederally-ftnded Illinois FacAltator Center for the 
National Diffusion Network located at Metropolis ,^ Illinois This Center has 
been in existence since 1974 In one form or another. Most recently, the Center 
has become part of a five-county EST In the southerji part of the state. 

To summarize, there exists In Illinois • three avenues for. Implementing 
Innovations In LEAs. They are (1) the Illinois Centers for Educational Improve- 
ment, (2) the -Educational Service Regions, and (3) the Program Service Teams 
operating owt of the five lOE regional offices. They are supported by the 
Illinois Resource and Dissemination Network which conducts search services of 
mechanized databases such as ERIC, develops resource packets on priority topics, 
e»g., classroom management, and operates a human resource service whict\ includes 
more than 1,000 people. Vocational educators use these networks as needed but 
the major portloh of program improvement takes place within the Department of 
Adult, VocAt^onal and Technical Education. \ 

The research and development section of the Department of Adult, Vocational 
and Technical Education operates under four broad umbrella areas. These are: 
(1) research and development, (2) qurriculum and products development, (3) per- 

** V ■ * 

- ' r \' 

aotinel developncnt, and^(A) diffusion and Implementation, Vocational eiducatlon 
problems are .confronted through research of alternative solutions, development 
of too]S to r«8olve problems, and Insfervlce and preservlce education to staff 



in the use of these tools. Such programmatic attention to Individual problems 
encourages project-by-project management. 

Sovrn TlHnois CimiIols for Kducal loiuil ImpiovcuamL woici fuiiJcd Lhib yeai 
with ESEA Title IV C monies. Two are located in Educational Service Regional 
agencies and five are In local education agencies. The latter are a consortium 



of achool districts combrnln^^ their resources to solve educatlonnl nroble»ms. 
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The problems intrludc a wide range of topics fiuch as i4peclal education, nutrition 
education-^ and guidance anc^ counseling. 

Cooperative Dis semination Actlon8\ 
It is important to remember that .the lOE provides up direct services to tHe 
local education agencies » thus technical assistance and dther leadership activi- 
ties take place through ad hoc projects and the PSTs. Vocational education does 
provide direct technical assistance through ^j^t^^ccupationhl Consultant Section, 

^ facilitating Factors 
Many requests for information and assistance came to the East Central Cur- 
riculum Management Center located within the Research and Development Section of 
the Department of Adult ^ Vocational and Technical Education. As a result, the 
C€^>ter functions as an Important interface between vocational education and other 
segments of the Illihols Office of Education. A high level of informal linkage- 
exists between curricului#j^enter staff and other department staff members. For 
example, Curriculum Management Center staff meet periodically with the PSTS and 
the Occupational Consultants to orientate them to new materials and to share 
the results of high frequency search requests. ERIC searcheg^yare conducted in 
cooperation with Ijie IRpN staff. Working relationships .with the Illinois Resource 
and Dissemination Network are enhanced by the location of the Curriculum Management 



Jlenter on the same floor adjacent to the IRDN. Curriculum Management staff 
meet with the NDN State FAcllttator to explore flveriuefi for c^oopern tlon . A1?<o, 
iM^wc cxpoilciiciid baaed caiuia tiducallon piDKiaius m v luiulfd an demouHl i at Ion 
Bites by the ESEA Title IV C office. 

The TOE ha« the uaiirt^^ number of committees within tho agency which are 
designed to encourage tho coordination of .qorvlcon / Those Include tho PubU>- ' 
cation Review Commit tee , the Federal Programs Coordinating Council, a Person-, - 

• nel' Committee, and a Data Control Board V^ich insures there is no duplicate 
datfif collected. , 

V 

One of the more integrated activities throughout the lOE is needs assess- 
.8 ' ' 

ment. . Inf olrmation is complied from the following sources: ^ 

1. Unmet requests for information* ^ * 

^- Nfeeds assessment forms from workshop participants^ . 

3. Inputs from the State Advisory Council and the University 
Llflaon Council. " Z 

A. Needs assessment form from local directors of Vocatlotial 
education. ' 

Finally, the lifet of priorities for vocational educatilf^re^fearch are sent to 
the. ICE Adjitlnistrative Council for final revisions. The selected priorities 
emerge as Requests for Proposals for the field or. as studies to be completed 
by specific agencies. ^ 

The tran'blatlon of program Improvement Innovations Into practices within 
vocational education Is of special Interest. Team©, of program staff . (consultants) 
are .assigned with staff in the research and development section to problem areas. 
Requests for Proposals (RFPs) are written Jointly so both groups make Inputs Into 
funding decisions. As a result, consultants are involved in the management -of 
the projects. This coordination of activity keeps operations program staff up to 
date and involved, i* . , 



iuhlbH.iu^ i'acLoib 

Departments within the lOE tend to view disseinlnation of products and 
services as one, of a Morios of steps to the completion of a pmyrnm Improve- 
ment activity. To some extpnt ^thls view of dissemination la accurate, but. 
the proJect-by-project. within department focus, tends to limit opportunities, 
for sharing products across diverse Audlencen. 

Another factor which ejects dissemination services to U-As is the 
emerging role of intermediate service agencies , in Illinois. There are over- 

• lapping program improvement functions among th^ Illinois Centers for Educa- 
tional Improvement, the Educational Service Regions, and the Program Service 

* Teama at the present time. The boundaries of the lOE regions and the ICEI 
regions are not the same and until these regions become better articulated, 
it is difficult to know which group is in the best position to share in the 
dissaninatlon of vocational education materials. See enclosed map fbr 



additional detail. 



Steps To ward a Dissemination Articulation Plan 
' There exists in Illinois a relatively well coordinated and differentiated 
dissemination and diffusion system in vocational education. It results in 
effective disseiAiatlon of research and development outputs within vocational 
education. §ome formal channels of communication and/or decision events are 
needed to share the products and information from vocational education through- 
out the lOE. The resolution of this need could take the form of check points ■ 
on each product dissemination plan or monthly meetings between the vocational 
educatlonxresearch and development section head and the- head of the LEA Services 
DefSartment . 

Relationships between lOE and regional service agencies involving dissemi- 

1, 

ti«tl0ti are not clear. The S^llnois Resource and Dissemination Network is 
••tabllshed and vorklng through Program Service Teams In each lOE teglonal 

.. .. ''V.# 



ottice. Pwrhiips it would be desirable to Identity a" liaison person for 
vocational education in each regional office PST. Another action step 
toward artlrulfitlon of voo/iMrMiJil othirnridii (H m nnrl on nrrlvlrirs \^ifh 
Other dlaeemlnatlon In education would be a review of vocational education 
projects to determine if any should be cbnsld?red for natlonwidfe diffusion 
through the National Dlf fusion Network. 



It should be noted that at least one Illlnoia product. Expanding ' 
Career Horlatons , is receiving nationwide dissemination through the National 
Center's -R&D Network at the present time. 
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Macon County^ Educational Service Region 

* Mr. Michael Mctollum, Director 

St. Clair County Educational Service Region 
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Program Service Teams 



Each of the five offices of the Illinoia ofpir.- «r 
Education has a staff of educational speciin^fr 
asslyned to specified lorfll °P®^*«^is^fi 
(LEAS, These 'pro/ri^ ServTcl ifer^VXra^a^^t ^L* 
the linking agents from the LEAa to the''^nDS 
Persons requesting services of the IHDN 'shoSld 
contact the nearest lOE office or Pronrl™ e V 
Team consultant for their ^strict. ^ ^ 
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CASE STUDY REPORT: UTAH 
T>nte of Vi^lf: Augynf f^, 1079' ^ 
lnterviivwor«: Carl OldRrn, Idn Hn 1 anr-Sn 1 nror 

Why Utah Wa» Selected 

The fltrtte of Utah repre«pnfs n InrRC geogrnphl,r area of 8A,916 nquare' 

f* 

miles with a relatively small population base of 1,3 million persona in 
1977. A unique problem of population density Is illustrated by the fact 
that 80% of thfe population is located in a 100 mile long and 10 mile wide 
crescent. The southern anchor is Brigham City with Salt Lake City In the 
ijjlddle and .Prove being the northern tenninua of this area. This is further 
reinforced by the location of 60% of the school age population in 4 of the 
AO Local Education Agencies (LEAs) . An additional unique characteristic 
found only in Utah is that 75-80% of the population are members of the Latter 
Salntap (Motyaon) Church. This has resulted l,n a certain degree of homo- ? 
gttnelty and perpetuation of existing educational objectives. Minority groups 
constitute approximately seven percent of the student enrollment of 317,000 
%ri.th Hispanics representing the largest group (12,000) followed by Amer;lcan 

Indians or Alaskan Natives (A, 700), Asian or Pacific Islanderj (2,900),' and 

i 

Blacks (1,600) as reported for the 1977-78 school year. 

Characteristics of the, State Education Agency 
The State Education Agency (SEA) has been undergoing continual change 
und reorganisation In' the past seven years. Under the current structure (see 
included organisational charts) the State Board of Education appoints the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction (Walter Talbot) . He and the Deputy 
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Superintendent (Vaughn Hall^ administer the a\y. divisions of the SKA. One 

of these* six la the DIvIhIou of Vocal loiuil F.dui-nt luu villi David Calley the 
Acting Administrator for Walter Ulrlch who 1m on leave of ^jbsenee. The 
Divlaion of Vocational Education Is divided Into three ^areas: Manpower 
Services, Voyle Munson, Coordinator; Planning and Development, Craig 
Kennln^ton,^ Coord Inat or and HCII Director; and |'rogram Services, Gary I.loyd, 
Acting Coordinator. The Division has 20 professional, staff merabeirs, which 
Includes eight program specially t9 In the Program Services area. 

As a result of these organizational changes and budgetary cvft backs, 
the Division has responsl'blll ty for vocational education froiil kindergarten 
through gr^de 12 only. Since 1971, a separate Board of Regents, appointed 
by the GovernpjTf has been In charge of post-secpVi^ary education and technical 
colleges In Utah- PrloY to that time, the technical colleges were under the 
SEA. Consequently, the nine Area Vocational Centers cannot offer post-second- 
ary credit for courses taken by the adult population, nor can secondary students 
transfer credit to the technical colleges. . ' 

Articulation and contmunlcatlon within the division c^n be handled In an 
Infjormal manner" due to the B%ze (18 professionals) of thfe staff , with weekly 
meetings at the Coordinator level, and respective staff meetings of each of 
thMa areas. There are no prescribed procedures for information transfer or 
routing of infontfktion re^Uests among the operating divisions. 

Cooperative Dlssemlnajrttwt Actions 
Jan Dickson, Planning and Curriculum Specialist is primarily responsible 
for ncaiviftg' requeits from local education agency personnel for information, 
preparing* riaaponses or routing them to the appropriate program specialist, or 



calling uport the resources of the Utah Computer Re trleva:^ Services^.tn the 
Capacity Hufldfng flf^rtion or the Sfnfo T.lhrnry, both of which hnvo ^'omputcr 
tteaitli capahlltty and major reterenco mnr<?rlnlrt In educatlonnl dissemination. 
At the present time, no Inter^-agency agreements have be^n drawn up. Rather » 
reliance Is placed on the communication developed through personal associations 
and Interactions among the small staff and thoir close proximity to oach other. 

The Division piartlciputes wltji the Joint Occupational Information Network, 
which is part of the State Occupational Information Coordinating Committee 
(SOICC) housed in the Utah State Job Service. There has been integral involve- 
ment with the Comprehensive Employment Training tict (CETA) tha^ugh the seven 
regional planning areas, wlt^ the technical colleges being Intake agencies for 
training CETA clients selected by the one prime sponsor in Utah. The Division 
maintains regular contact with the Northwest Central Curriculum Coordinating 
Coiranlttee (tCC) through attendance at quarterly meetings. 

■ , ■ .1 

Facilitating Faetora 

The Division holds monthly meetings, with the Directors of Vocational Edu- 

cation In each of the AO LEAs and nine vocational technical schools. These 

meetings are the primary means of sharing and disseminating Information to 

colleaguea. These opportunities are also utilized for the coordination and 

collection of Vocational Education Data System (VEDS) data where possible. 

\ 

The Curriculum Specialists in the Division of Curriculum and Instruction 

publlah a newsletter,' the Curriculum Monitor , which contains iniformation on 

^ ■■' ■ ■ — — — I — , 

vocational education on a contributed basis, It Is distributed to all state 
agencflea' and LRAs. ' Informal contacts are inalntalnf>d with Ken Lindsay, and 
the Capacity Building program for computer searches and necessary but non- 
formal Information services support. 
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InhAbltina Factors 
It would appear that one of maior tronntmintji to a romprf^h<»nflive rtnd 
fully ai L iculalc-d vocaLiuuar education pioHiaiu in Ihe dlvlHiou hulwuen the 
SEA for K-12 reaponglblllty and the Board of Regents for above grade 12 e^du- 
cational programs. The lack of ^ntrrchango of credits fron^ one to the other 
la seen as a unt6rtunate barrier tor facllltatliiR Htud(Mit usage, particularly 
for beginning students. 

The Informality of staff association and communication la very good» but 
given the rather constant change In the past seven years, formal agreements 
for lnter-unj,t cooperatiop could be strengthened and provide a stronger frame- 
work for articulation. In other words, this would reinforce the Informal 
^ communication which Is the present basis for articulation and communication. 
Publication and distribution of a newsletter focusing on specific vocational 
education Items would be a valuable adjunct to the presently regularly scheduled 
meetings^. This would also provide a reference guide and wrJLjtten record of 
dissemination to the target audiences. The curi;ent subject specialist approach 
(eight in the department) could be enhanced by evolving to a mbt-e generallst 
approach while still retaining an area of specific identity. Given the fact 
that 80% of their time is spent in the field, this could pi;ovlde better cover- 
tags to a wider variety of audiences. It would also alloy for the better 
distribution and utilization between staff pr4|^ram roles and their respeict- 
ive areas of expertise. 

The biggest area of concern voiced as an' inhibitor to articulation dls- 
aeninatlon was the universal problem of gettiiig the right information to the 
right person at the right time. In essence, ^he daily management of the flood 
of nawflettera, reports, journals, etc., that come across one's desk. The 
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organization, retrieval, accesalbillty of this data would be a major break 
through for efficient management and -Articulation. Thlis is best portrayed 

by n honn fiAo infnrmatloi\ iMU-Let oi\ tllvlulDual banln wlLli oxpaiuiiou Lo 
Include other departments as needed 'and resources allow. 

\ ' 

Steps Toward A Disseminatidn/ArtlcUlation Plan 
The eatabliahment of formal inter-agency aureemento on the utilization 
and dissemination of education information la dieen as a basic step towards 
articulation of existing tesources. Whil* the iniormaUty of a small -tftaff . 
and close physical proximity can provide the basis for articulation, a recog- 
nized formal structure provides an infrastructure, that . is useful in a depart- 
ment undergoing frequent reorganiisatlon. 

* 1. . » 

Thi^ should Ipclude a documented system for recording receipt of materials 

recognized channels of conveying it to the appropriate person or persons,. 

establishment of a master file of materials,? placement in the Hiands of Hhe 

♦ . ■ « « 

Appropriate speciallst-generallst, and prescrlb'etf procedures for regular Input 

to the RCU office, ERIC and other information systems, such as NDN, Nfatlonc^i. 

a ■ ^ ■ • 

Center Clearinghouse and others as may be aj^pr^priate. . ' 

Ae resources allow, tHe 'establishment "of * a division ' information center' ' 

•would be responsive to the expressed need to provide an organized approach to 

the control and dissemination of informatione It would provide a focus for 

activities presently handled in an informal ml(nnfer, provide assurances of 

information flow, and place responsibility where^ now it can easily be dlsre- 

gatded or forgotten in the« course of dally activity. It could also lessen the 

need for protecting individual turf, as the Informater center could draw upon . 

the combined teiources of department or divisions « This should lead tpward a ^ 

more cdmprehvnsive and articulated program development plan. 



La^acXly liuilUiitft riot^iuiu 
Tho Capacity Building Planning Grant and Nat.lonal Diffusion Network 
(NDN) under Ken LlndHay wan CHtubliahed in 1969, as one of thruc national 
pilot programs in state dissemination agencies. It provided free Infor- 
matlon services up to 1977; since then each school is assuming these costs 
on an Incremental brisls. Personnel are paid for by the diBtrlrt» with terminal 
rt^ntal and the numbor of soarrhea up to last yoar« total being paid for by the 
Planning GMnt* In 1980, all costs will be assumed by the school (Jistrlct with 
the additional option of purchasing the terminal they have been using. I^he 
State Library has and will continue to provldi? computer search services. 

]LinkageiS have been established vlth the Bibliographic Retrieval Service 
(BRS) on development of their promising practices file, and Input of mate--^ 
rials from the Utah program. Interest was<^ebcpressed in continuance of, a 
Human Resources File patterned after a recent RRS publication on this topic^ 
<. The Linker Program has personnel identified as the linker in lA of the 
largest school districts, with the remaining 26 districts* grouped into regional 
service centers « Each of the 26 sphool districts has a coordinator assigned 
for these^ activities. Transportation expenses are p^id for these linkers for 
monthly meetings which are the primary imeans of formalized information exchange. 
Superintendents or their designate are assigned as the linker, thus helping to 
insure top level participation and Jknowledge of the program. 

These programs being under the direction of one person has certainly pro- 

\* 

vlded ease of articulation within the program I This- has tended to rule out 

kny counterproductive efforts and has given maximum visibility and coordination 
* 

In effecting dlaeemlnatlon* 



Utaa. STUDY RtPO^li: SOUTH CAROLINA 4; " 

Dnto'cf Visit: Auj^uat 27-28, 1979 ' 

Intervlewt'tst Carl Oldncn, Ida HaliiHZ-SalHtor 

. ^' . - ' 

Why South Carolina Was Selected 

South Carolina was one of the original three states (with Oregon and 
Utah) In setting up a pilot educational diaaerainatlon progran» under Ronald 
Havelock. This effort has provided a utilqufe longitudinal perspective for 

, the evolvement of dissemination activities In South Carolina. 

'ft 

In 1977 the state had a population of 2,875,800 within 31,055 square 
miles. The fall line of the Piedmont Plateau provides a geographical sepa- 
ration for "upper and lower" areas of the state, with the upper state char- 
acterized' by mountainous terrain arid the lower state by the flat land to the 
ocean. While not of major educational significance, these phrases are used 
frequently when describing educational dlsssmlnatlon in South Carolina. 
Given the central location of Columbia, none of the 92 school districts In 
the, state Is more th'iin a two hour drive away. In 1977-78 approximately 
618,000 students were enrolled' I'li public schools with 47,000 of these' in 
vocational programs. Totll expenditures for education In 1977-78 were $987 
million dollars from 50% state, 36% local, and 14% federal revenue sources. 

Characteristics of the State Education Agency 
The State^^Board of Education Is elected by the legislative delegations 
for four year tertna* It conslstlS' of 16 members who exeVrclse their powers 
through the State Superintendent of Education. The Superintendent is. also 
tlectttd for |i four year term on a partislan ballot and serves as the Adralnls- 
tifatlv« X)f fleer of the Board. 



Ihcti: aic lUnau Ulvibioiit* wiLliin Lhe Department: lnstmctlon, Which 
Includoa Vocational Kducatlon with Moody Oswald, Director, and Greg Morrison, 
RCU Director; AdmlniHtrnt Ion «nd IMniinlnK, vh\r\\ houn»'» thr Kdurnrlon T'rodur>f! 

} 

C«nt«r with Klmtr Knight, Director; and the Dlvjlslon of Finance and Operations. 
See Included organization charts lllt^r^tlng t^e location of theae divisions 
and>key agenolen to thin cnnr «?tudy. An one of', the pilot statoa, the Capacity 
Building Program was Initially cy t abl Ishcd . in 1970-73, and augmenttd with ti 
8|:ate funded ERIC program In 1973-75. Since, 1975, a Dissemination Capacity . 
Building grant has continued to provide expanded service delivery and program 
planning efforts with the dissemination efforts coordinated by the Education 
Products Center. < 

The Vocational Education section curren|^ly Is organized litto three major 
areas, each headed by a Chief Supervisor. TriJI^lJ State Supervisor Is respon- 
sible to John Smiley, Chief Supervisor for the Ancillary SerVlces area. This 
has 11 professionals designated as superylsors or consultant^ for the program 
areas. The RCU Supervlsbl: has- 2 consultants, reflecting budget reductions from 
the A positions originally available. The State Liaison Representative (SLR) Is 
Art Jensen, Director of the Media Center at Chdmson University. 

' / • 

Articulation and coitnnunlcatlon within the area are handled informally 

e 

with regular m'eetlnga held with all staff in attendance. The physical arrange- 
ment on ot\p floor facilitates convenient access anfl exchange of information. 

It 

Formal responses to Information requests are handled by individual consultants 
or supervisors when -specific attention is required, otherwise the Educational 
Products Center is .the responding agency. 

/■ ■ • ■ • 
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Accountants (2) 



Coorci alive Diu:icmi:iaLiuu A*-Liuu^ 
Th« Division maintains regular contact with the State Occupational 
Information Coordinating Committee (SOICC) hoadod by Jerry Wood, and has 
MHsittted.in pilot «i£urt8 c£ the Coprdinated Occupational Information 
Network, (COIN. This includes several Interactive computer terminals for 
use in accessing on-Hne dnta basefl . 

General disHeminatlon of vocational edu> atl^ data is available througli^i 
in-pl.ace mechanisms such as SCAN , a monthly newsletter to members of the 
state Board of Education and Department of Education employees, and South 
Carolina Schools , a tabloid published eight times per year anil distributed 
to teachers, administrators, legislators, department personnel and the news 
™«dla. Vocational Education in South Carolina , published quarterly, pro- 
vides specific communication for the vdcational education community with 
1,0,000 copies dia'tributed to vocational ' education teachers, students^ admin- 
istrators, legislators, out-of-the-state educators, and the general public. * 

Facilitating Factors 
The Educational Products Center (EPC) 16 a major force in the dissemi- 
nation of educational Inf ormatioiif in South Carolina, It provides a full 
compl^ent of services including: technical assistance in the development, 
production, use, storing, retrieving and delivering of educational resources. 
The EPC operates through district representatives, usually library-media 
specialists, Currently numbering over lU on their mailing list. Public 

• ' * ♦ . 

school teachers have access to the EPC through th^se representatives on^ a 
regular lyasla; at the present time no toll-free telephone service is avail- 
able. 

The primary service audience is composed of users in the SEA, local 
* • 

education agencies, and College and university personnel. Several mallli 
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UhLm art* inalnt«lne(J on n ro^ilnr brtwls, in jithH t 1 on to t h<' n»»wM 1 p r t rrs 
previously, mentlon«d. Requests for services range frjom specific document 
location, locnHnR sublert mntprlnlfl, prtlMnp; mntrrlnln, to prodiictlon df 
books in Llie huudiLHln ol paneH. Kei|ue8t lor Hearches In rnnnin^ over 1 ,()()() 
annually, with 95X coming through the mall, utilizing the ERIC database for 
computer searches (DIALOG), the complete ERIC microfiche collection in the 
nearby Statt> Library, to nn oxtonaive in-houso document and materials 
Collection. The EPC Iwis the responsibility for the distribution of publi- 
cations produced under Its auspices to ERIC, and to seven SEA departments 
and^lsposltorles, Library of Congress and the National Center for Research 
In Vocational Education. • ^ 

The Production "lection provides editing and printing capabilities that 
respond to over 250 requests on an annual basis. Much of this Involves 
editorial work, graphics, and composition, primarily for SEA departments. 
Examples Include various curriculum guides, CATALYST , which Is a^ ongoing 
8*rlea of state-of-the-art reports addressing statewide educational Issues, 

I 

EPC Bu^lletin ^ which provides Information concerning services and products 
available through the Educational Products Center, and Share , which provides 
descriptive summaries of different exemplary programs currently in operation 
in South Carolina school distrlcta. All Department of Education publications 

f listed in An Annotated Bibliography , which is published regularly, by the 

At the present time, printing of vocational education documents is 
handled by^the Vocational Education Media Center at Clemson University, 
directed by Art Jensen, who also functions as the' State Liaison Representa- 
tive to the South Central Curriculum Centey, . 



luhibiL'ju^ lacLut;* 
The printing of many documents emnnatlng from the Vocational Educa- 
tion i.s currontly hamllcd by tht- Vot-atlonal Education Media Center at 
Clttmaoii Univeiaity. Due to heavy demands on this facility, numerous and • 
lengthy printing ^lays serlousiy effect the timely dl8|^eml nation of 
Information. This singular departure is from a central location ^nd lai 
not as bad ns characterized by mu^l-locnt Ions Hooti \\\ other «tatos^ 
however. Budget permitting, a state-wide telephone access (WATS) for 
request of the Department and users of the Educational Products Center 
would be a useful step towards articulation of agency f^ervlces nnd client 
needs . 

i ' 

Steps Toward a ^ssemination Artlculatlort Plan 
South Carolina, recognizes the continued need to bulled upon its past 
efforts to successfully articulate program progress. This iyicludes increas-- 
ing services to Identified clients, increased local participation, applica- 
tion of present resources to specific needs, and working towards a communications 
network. Specific steps for v<^catloual education include maintaining a deposi- 
tory for all documents ^ research reports and curriculum development publics- 
tlons and providing for their appropriate distribution. The present policy 
provides for their distribution by the Program Planning and Development Section 
and their implementation decision. Local school district consultants are used ^ 
to provide « assistance in implementing their usage in the local schools. This 
also provides a check to Insure that f^o products are used unless the user has 
been trained in its use.. In summary, the structure is in place fgr successful 
articulation; it now requires careful ^inancial nuturing to insure its continued 



success 
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Date of Vl«lt: September 27, 1979 
Interviewers: Carl Oldaun, Ida HtflaHz-Salator 

Why Mlcfhlgan Waa Selecf d 
The state of Michigan represents a large population base, 9.3 million 
In 1978, and a unique geographical arrangement, I.e., the physical separation 
of the Upper and Lower Peninsulas and their contrasting social and economic- , 
backgrounds. This factor readily points out the unjLque dissemination, commupl- 
cation, and articulation needs that are the focus of this case study. The , 
student population. Kindergarten through 12 for the 1978-79 school year is 
1,966,000 with approximately 220,000 enrolled in vocational education programs. 
Stated another way, one-third of all students (289,000) in grades 11 and 12 are 
enrolled in vocational education programs. Total expenditures for vocational 
education for Fiscal Year 1979 were $117 million dollars, from 29% state, 
57X local and 143! federal sources. There are 58 Intermediate School Districts 

(ISDs) in Michigan^ which are usually nmltl-county-dlstrlct in nature and com-- 

-/ 

prise the basic educational service unit for the state. 

. . - • , ■ .•. ■ . 

Characteristics of the State Education Agency < 

"V 

The organization and placement of vocational education within the Michigan 
Department of Education structure is complex and does not reajjily emerge In the 
trraditional organization manner typified by some other states, i.e.) Utah and 
South Carolina. The State Board of Education is cpmprised of 8 elected mem- 
bars; 2 are elected each year for 8 year terms. ^The State Superintendent and 
D«puty Superintendent ara in turn appointed by the Board. The State Advisory 
Council for Vocational Education reports to the State Board, but there is no 

\ 
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Th« tradltiNonal vocational elements: Research Coordinating Unit (RCU) Director, 
State Llalpon Represent ht Ivo (SLR) are scaLtered (hvv organization cliarts) 
amongst various agenciea, with the RCU office being located in the Research 
/Evaluation and Aaaeaament 5ervicea office. The RCU Director's office Is 
established but not filled at this time due to orgnni Tintionnl ron5?trnint5? . 
The functions of the RCU office nro handled by Stanloy Rumbaugh, Siipervisor 
of Evaluation and Reaearch Program. Linda Letwln-Cochran, the SLR to the 
East Central Network for (Curriculum Coordination, Is located l^n Vocational 
Technical Education Services which has no direct communication line with ^ 
the RCU office. In a situation analogous to the Utah organizational structure, 
postsecondary vocational education Is located apart from these ^gencles In . 
the Higher Education Management Services, which Is under the Associate Super- 
intendent for Postsecondary Education. There Is no direct or continuous link- 
age between these progrbma. " The Career Education Dissemination (CEDISS) project, 
a 3 year NIE funded pro]^l:am to diaaeminate career education to local education 
agencies (LEAs) is hou^ id in the Program Coordination Office, along with the 
NDN Facilitator. The kiformatlon Dissemination Service Center (IDSC) is part 
of the State Library and functions under another Associate Superintendent for 
Libraries and Adult Extended Learning. 

w 

Given this structure, the RCU office operates primarily as a coordinating 
agency in tailoring dis/aemination practices to individual projects rather ^han 

t 

disseminating all materials to entire audiences. In this regard, two staff 
members, J^es Bebermeyer and Alvln Boelkner, provide technical assistance as 
r«qulr^<^; the third staff position is vacant at this time. 
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Tlu' V.M-.it lou.il r.Thnl. .,! IMiu at Ion .ScJ.vlcc i:. uL^aui^cJ C;,cc chuLl) laLu 
the Program Monitoring and Compliance section and the Program Development 
section. Under those are neven unltH^ ranging f riMu the Oicupal tonal Infor- 
mation Systum Unit (SOICC) to PrtiVocaLlotial and Personnel Development Unit, 
which contains the SLR office; others are as Indicated on t;he chart. There 
are a total of 39 professionals In the Vocational-Technical Education Service 
but the lingering recesrtlons as directly linked to the state's automobile 
Industry has placed an absolute freeze on hiring replacements, additional 
staff and travel. Informal communication amongst staff members Is the pri- 
mary mode of accomplishing work objectives, which is based on interpersonal 
contacts and regularly scheduled meetings. Formal Inter-agencles do exist 
that provide official coverage for activities. These have proven useful but 
account for a very small part of vertical communication and articulation. 

Cooperative Dissemination Actions 
Agency . articulation occurs or does "not occur across a wide spectrum 
based on whether the various staff members know of a given need. This is 
best Illustrated by a description of information dissemination services cur- 
rently available under several auspices. 

The Michigan Occupational Information Coordinating Committee (MOICC) 
operates the Michigan Occupational Information System (MOIS) under an inter- 
agency agreement with the Depaftment of Education and bepartment of Labor. 
The objective is to Improve the coordination and cooperation of vocational 
education, emplojrment, and training programs. Included Is up-to-date descrlp- 
tlve information on 350 occu(>atlons state wide listed by the Michigan Employ- 
ment Security Commlselpn. 



iU« iuioiHiatlou Di^iHtttuiiiaiiuii Service Center (iUSC) ot the htate Library 
Service offers regular services to the vocational education agencies. These 
range from proi/itlln« acoOBH to nationally haHtnl rompiit or i zed (laf^haHeH, 
(DIALOG, BRS^i'i to the Michigan Education Resources (MER) . In essence, thls^ 
constitutes the Mlchlgajn ERIC systeip and provides human resource file Infor- 

Vr 

mntion» prop,ratn devrlopmrnt and documrntjq vrrltton and produced wit!iin tho 
state. IDSC- also provides linkage to the HcKioual Educational Media Center/ 
Intermediate School ^Istrlcts sites* This provides a network linking the 537 
LEAs to the 58 ISDs which in turn are a part of the 22 Regional Education Media 
Centers (REMCa) covering the state, these programs have developed, it has 

provided the people and routing structure to respond to Information request^a^ 
to develop awareness of educational practices and products, arid to allow for 
Improved articulation^ and communication. 

Facilitating Factors 
The Michigan Secondary Area Vocational Education Centers pool students 
and resources throughout the state to meet area Wide needs and provide econo- 

■ v.. 

rales of scale. These provide learning experiences through comprehensive high 
schools I cont^tacts with community colleges » private trade schools and business 
and industrial firms. Currently A6 centers are legally established, 38 are 
operating, with seven tq be finished by 1980* It is estimated over. 110,000 
students will be seryed annually. To serve the needs of the handicapped, the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Service and special Education Service have worked out 
a cooperative agreement with t^e Centers for this special needs population. 

The Michigan Vocational E<^ucatlon_ Resource Center located at Michigan State 
Unlveraity operates under a contract with Vocational-Tjechnlcal Education Services. 



H i<j^l.t.>-< pj.-vl,-w^ lo.iti, .-,11 .11..^;, .li'.i.l.iy , ,ui..l Ji;.LLibuLiuu ucLViLCU, [iiuu 
cost recovery printing services for mntorials on vocatloniil education. This 
provltfort a focal point of fntorartlon with lUo Curt louluni Network, the ERIC 
aysLcm, for aocumeut input, and to teachers and administrators wlshlnj^ to 
examine materials. It has its own advisory board to advise on document and 
materials selection^ rep«*oduction and distribution. To this end ♦ it concen- 
trates on revlewlnR mnterl^ilfl produced In-stato, and reflect Ing l.KA preroga- 
tives and philosophies. t 

Analof^ous to this program for regular education and articulating with 
It is the Michigan Adoption Program (MAP). It is part of tho states' effort 
under the National Diffusion Network (NDN) and. Is divided Into two parts, 
Michigan programs, and those offered under the NDN. To facilitate this pro- 
gram, 10 regional Supplemental C^inters service each of the 58 ISO's with 
access to project facilitators. The MA»». program, supported by the Department 
of Education, produces Michigan Educational Programs That Work , a stat^-based 
NDN with access to nationally approved programs as well. 



Inhibiting Factors 



The major barrier to more effective articulation is the diversity of 
V 

geographical locations for the offices and agencies described • At this time, 
they areScattered over 11 different locations. While one hag to , applaud the 
-efforts to maintain ^communication and utilize services among these locations, 
it Is «a very difficult job. The organization structure In and of Itself 
would be Afflcult even If all components were In the same building. This 
Situation, howevf^r,' Is not unique to Michigan. The large population, the 
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laigc urban aicau^ aaJ the irUtai popuiaiioik ui the Uppei TtiaiaHuia ail impac 
to present, articulation difficulties. Each department has Its own network 
and while efforts are made at the bureau level to facilitate Interchange, 
it has been difficult due to agency size. They are left to rely on the 
network of informal contacts and personal knowled||^ of a given department,' 
The fact that the Comprehensive Employment Training Art (CFTA) is funded 
separately by the legislature precludes a strong working relationship with 
vocational education. The dominance of the state's economy by the fortunes 
of the automobile Industry has precluded effective long range planning and 
staff allocation wlt^i the resultant peaks and valleys In resource (tax) 
revenues. The Executive Branch is^severely hindered by the legislature in 
that federal funds cannot be used until approved by the latter. With six 
levels of approval, 6 to 9 months the time necessary for approval, the 
attempts to obtain federal funds have been almost negated. 

There Is need for a more direct and coordinated strategy for placing 
materials in the hands of teachers. Presently the lack of a cohesive pro- 
fessional Association for vocational education precludes that approach and 
distributions to superintendents have not been particularly effective. 

Steps Toward a Dissemination Articulation f^lan 
Michigan is fortunate in that is has an approved Annual and I^ong Range 
State Pian (1978-82) for Vocational Education, Objectives and activities 
Include increasing access to vocational technical training to all students, 
Including the handicapped and disadvantaged* Supporting the increased dis- 
semination of vocational education Information and its usei Including the 
Michigan Occupational IivE^Majatlon System provide for the increased articu- 
lation ^ong legislated agenclfe^ to this plan and others that -may evdlve. 
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Roi-i)mi!UM\il.it I ons lurhulr: rominr t 1 in; .ni .nmn.i 1 Voi-.it IrcIuUra.I IMvum (. 1 i>n 

Conference *3hd provide for a vocational materials center for curriculum 
artlculat lon» and work with related aptMicles in rov lowing and proniotlng 
nwaronoyy of niateriala appropriate to .vocational and techulcal eUucallou, ' 
The realization of these goals will require much hard work, perseverance 
and Improved articulation, but based on the desire of th6 staff involved. It 
seems obtainable, i ^ 
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(^ASK STWhY KlrnRT; l.NLU^VNA 
Date of Visit: October 31 , 1979 * 
Intervlowors: Carl OldstMi, Ida HalaHZ-Sal st or ' 



Vfliy Indiana, Was Selected 



Indiana exhibits a hdmogenoua topology within Its 36,291 square miles, 
tn contrast to the gooKraphlc variances ovldont in Michigan, South Carolina, 
Texas 'and Utah. The current population is 5,300,000, which ranks it 12th 
nationally. The student population, kindergarten through 12, for" the 1978--79 
school year Is 1,122,000. An estimated 200,000 students are enrolled In 
vocational education programs with 56% being at the secondary level, 12% 
postsecondary, and 32% at the adult level. Total vocational and technical 
expenditures for the year 1976-77 were AO million dollars in the 305 school 
districts in the state, 4|M 

Characteristics of the State Education Agency , 
/ The organization and administration of vocational education in Indiana 
since 1975 is allocated among the Commission for Higher Education, the General 
Education Commission, and the State Board of Vocational and Technical/Education. 

The Commission for Highe^ Educati(^|jl|^^ Chief Executive appointed by 

the Governor, Is responsible for postseco^Hary vocational education. Among the 
duties o^ the Commission are to provide personnel for state planning, and coop- 
erate In securing, analyzing and utilizing data related to vocational education 
programs . 

The General Education Commission includes the Textbook Adoption and Teacher 
Licensing and Certification Committees and lb responsible for education In 
kindergarten through 12th grade. Under this commission is the" Department of 
Public Instrjuctlon^ with an elected Superintendent (every^ A years). Reporting 
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Lu Lhc UuiJctXuLciiJ*uL ib Llie UiiecLoi, l)ivi«ioj» oi VocttLiotml Education. the 
Director In turn supervises eight prog,ram aruas afid their respective consultants. 
Prlmurv contractual roHpon»li>l 1 IUok wIMj thi> St/Hf» Ho«r.l of Vocii I onn J .md 
lechnicai Education include consulting and technical assistance to teachers, 
local education agencies, and state planning assistance as it relates to 
vorntlonal edurntion. An n ronflcquonfo of the lOT^i rcorp.ani 7,at1on approval oT 
vocational oducatlou proJootH with the Stati> Uoard and iioL the cousuiLauLa. 

The State Board of Vocational and Technical Fdu^ation is appointed by the 
Governor, and Is responsible for vocational education to the Associate Degree 

« 

level. Alternating chairperHOns of the Board are the Commissioner of Higher 
Education, and the Superintendent of PuJbllc Instruction, who, when not serving 
in that capacity, are members of the Bpard. This helps to insi^re tegular coordi- 
nation and communication between these three major agencies. The Executive Offi- 
cer (Don Gentry), is appointed by the Governor and is the State Director of 
Vocational Education. The Board- is organized into three units, the State 
Planning and Coordinating Unit, which includes CETA,«and the Supportive Services 
and Program Improvement Unit, with Ed Hornback as theRCU Director which is 
responsible for four major vocational education information dissemination 
projects. The third unit is the "Fiscal and Iiif ormational Support Unit. The 
Board contracts out several specific functions to other state agencies, most 
notably the Department of Public Instruction and the Division of Vocational 
Education. See the organizational charts included for an explanation of the 
advisory and programmatic roles of these related agenc^Les, The State Liaison 
Representative to the East Central Curriculum Manag;^ement (Center is Sally Matthews, 
who Ifi baaed in Terre Haute. - » 
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GENERAL ORC/\NIZATION OF STATE ADMINISTRATION. 

The Slato Board has established ihe following administrative orqaniialion (or fiscal year 1980 
to effectively and efficiently carry out administrative responsibilities of the State Hoard. 

The State Board has, through its authority tcf contract for services, delegated specific functions 
to other State agencies. This delegation of authority does not replace the responsibility of the 
State Board to administer vocational education in accordance with federal and State laws. 
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DEPARTMENT OP PUBLIC INSTRUCTION / . 

I 

The Stale Board has contracted with the Slate Department of Public Instruction to provide 

program services outlined in the f-'unciional Chart, section I.CV»,(page 20) of Ihis AnnuiW 
ProQrnm Pl.in tt will ho thrt rn-.pnn'-.ihilify (if th(> Divisiod of Volitional education and olhei 
appropriato Divisions to carry out functions assigned in accordance with Iho Contract. 

1) Organization Chart for the Division of Vocational EdMcalion, Dfpartment of Public In- 
■truction. j 
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SUPPO«TIVF SERVICES AND PnOCRAM IMPROVEMENT UNIT STRUCTURE 
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Th« SSPI Unit will consist of coof(Jinator(s) and staff. Through State Board approval, the 
SSPI Unit shall hive the authority to contract, sub-contract and provide grants. 
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primarily in a coordimit ing capacity for the major components of the dissemi- 
nation network to link educators with resources and services. Articulation 
and conuuunicaLioa is maintained on a reguiar basia through atate-wide meet- 
ings of the network members, toll-free telephone access within the university 
based centers, and the informal relationships that develop among groups working 
closely together. 



Cooperative Dissemination Activities 
The ground work for cooperative efforts began in th« mld-1960*s with 
the impetus provided by the organization of instructional materials centers. 
This was followed by formal career education centers in 1969, and emerged as a 
formal network in 1972, as a research information system. Communique , published 
by Vocational Education Information Services, is the primary dissemination medium 
for this effort. 

Dissemination services occur through the four major network members and 
related projects funded by competitive bid as noted on the enclosed chart. 

Indiana Curriculum Materials Center (ICMC) was. established in 1975 at Indiana 
State University, Terre Haute where Sally Matthews, the SLR, is the Director of 
a staff of four people. The ICMC provides printing and distribution services of 
all vocational materials developed in Indiana. All vocational curriculum materials 
for secondary classroora are available for free loan etnd pickup, while other mate- 
rials are made available on a cost-recovery basis. It also functions as the 
state contact for the (Curriculum Network, ERIC system, and National Center Clearing 
house tracking system* It produces a catalog of collection holdings for statewide 
dlsitemlnatlon on a regular basis, 'materials selection, adaptation and use, curricu- 
lum searches, and media development services, including publication of The Voca- 
tlonal Coordinator , the newsletter of the State ^oard of Vocational and Technical 
Scltiectlon. 
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iiiuctt i9b!^, the lntll<iim Career Reaiaurce Center UCKC) has provided tree 
loan service of career and guidance materials for central and northern • 
Indiana. The t»lght ntaff memh^rM, dlrf^rfe^l by J<*rrv Ondly, hnn rondnrfod 
over 350 workshops In the past year In areas o,f curriculum development, 
sex equity awareness » assessment and evaluation, and vocational counseling. . 
Tt has two mobile vnnR dlnplaylng vocatlonnl mntorlals for uho with Insorvlco 
programs, 

A counter-part for the southern half of the state Is the Careers Resourc 
Project (CRP) In Evansvllle, which, while not as comprehensive In service 
offerings as the ICRC, provides vocational career exploration and guidance 
materials on a free loan basis. 

Vocational Education Information Services at Indiana University began 
In 1976 and specializes In locating (Jo Ann Brooks) and disseminating Infot- 
matlon (Elaine fllgeman) . It maintains regular access to the resources of the 
Indiana University Libraries, national online data bases such as ERIC, docu-- 
ments from the ^National Center, and a mailing list of over 1,600 personnel In 
both state and national vocational education. * 

Work Is well underway on a ERIC-compatlble file that will contain cita- 
tions on all vocational related materials, reports, Incorporating a statewide 
classification scheme. Dissemination and knowledge transformation le handled 
by Elaine Elgeman who Is responsible for the Comamunlcator , a quarterly news- 
letter offering a formal communication mechanism for the vocational education 
network In Indiana, Ms. Elgeman aliso. edits and distributes the Technical 

Report Series » nost 1-9, and related publications for the State^ Board. 

* 

^ yqcllltatln^ Factors 

The Consortium for Development of Vocatlotial Special Needs Personnel, 
dlr«cc#d by Tom Cooke, works closely with these centers* It provides training 
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Lot oliuu|!^u tig^aL«» at LUu uuivt!i»iLy itivei in vocational tLainitig pLugiatuH* 
Ball State, Indiana University, Indiana State University and Purdue make up 
the conaortluin. 

Regular contact is maintained with the National Inservlce Network (NIN) , 

a linkage agency designed to exchange information about inservlce programs 

for regular educators that anf^lflts In the Imp! cnnrnrnMon of tftr Fducnflon Tor ( 

All Handicapped Children Act (P.L- 9A-9/*2) . NIN staff are consultants to the 
-» 

Indiana state department as well as two other state3, Colorado and Maine. ^ 

State Facilitators have also assisted in building a network' of natural 
linkers tied to existing state education programs and the dissemination of 
resource information* This includes giving Ibcal education agencies to both 
generalised and specialized information resources as part of the Comprehensive 
Assessment and Program Planning System (CAPPS) . 

Inhibiting Factors 

Given the organization structure with the three major s^tate agencies and 
the inherent bureaucratic checks and balances, one could say progress in dissemi 
nation activities would be hard to measure. However, inhibiting fact^ors seem 
to have been overcome to a very large degree. T^ie 1975 reorganization restored 
project approval to the State Board In the Division of Vocational Education 
* which has more clea^rly reunited responsibility with authority* The primary 
obstacle to improving program success is the lack of sufficient funds. A state-* 
wide property tax freeze, coupled with Inflationary pressures, has since 197S 
reduced the level of funds available for education. 0 

toward a Dissemination Articulation Plan 
Indiana is Vttll along on a state plan that gives high prioi^ity to the con- 
tinucd successful development, implementation and operation of ,its network of 



c 

Ji4»4*cmlual luu **4rivictj*» ioi vocaLi4>iiai eiiucalioit. With Llie pimi's eutpimsls ol 
^ perfonnance-lJa84?c^vocat lonal education (PBVE) , the existing centers are well 
poaltloncd to prcwlde InHtMWrt^ troinluK* Inl orniat loi^ miil inatiM lalH, plariMniMit, 
and toliowup services. Successive orgaftlzatlonal 'revisions coupled with 
continued cooperation of the three major agencies^ indicates continued success- 
ful art Irtilatf on of avnilahio norvlron. 
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